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ERRORS AND ANACHRO- 
NISMS IN ART. 



|URIOUS and, indeed, startling 
anachronisms are of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the works 
of nearly all great painters, 
except, perhaps, the leaders 
of the most modern school ; 
and it is only within compara- 
tively recent times that artists 
have begun to recognize that 
historical consistency must never be sacrificed for the 
sake of effect. Raphael himself was a great trans- 
gressor in this respect. He introduced a hewn stone 
step into his picture of "The Expulsion from Para- 
dise," and a neatly bound book into his well-known 
cartoon of " Elymas the Sorcerer Struck Blind." 
But Raphael, careless though he was, was considera- 
bly more careful than his predecessors, most of whom 
appear to have believed that the Virgin Mary was in 
the habit of studying a breviary, and that the Hebrew 
kings wore robes almost exactly similar to those of 
Charlemagne. We may, of course, be met by the as- 
sertion that there is nothing new under the sun ; but, 
even if we concede the truth of that proposition, we 
cannot restrain an exclamation of wonder when, on 
examining Silvio Manaigo's picture of the " Sale of 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites," we discover that the patri- 
arch's clothes are provided with buttons and button- 
holes ; and our admiration of Salvator Rosa's canvas 
representing " John Baptist Preaching in the Wilder- 
ness" is somewhat spoiled by the fact that a good 
many persons in the crowd of listeners wear what are 
apparently soft felt hats garnished with feathers. Al- 
bert Diirer, again, was a terrible sinner. He depicted 
the " Birth of the Virgin," and, his archaeological 
education being incomplete, he introduced a tent-bed- 
stead, a commodious iron cooking-range, and an array 
of china candlesticks into his composition. 

The question whether Joel, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, wore a chignon is one which, presumably, has 
never been discussed by theologians. Lucas van Ley- 
den, however, long ago decided the problem in the 
affirmative — we know not upon what authority ; and 
there the matter rests for the present. When Van- 
dyck painted his picture of the ' Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes," he was, apparently, much exercised in his 
mind as to how he should give a nautical, or, at least, 
a fisherman-like air to the principal actors in the 
scene. He solved the difficulty by giving one of the 
apostles a fine pair of long sea-boots ; and these early 
specimens of the highest triumph of sutorial art may 
to this day be seen in the British National Gallery. 
Paul Veronese, with equal disregard for consistency, 
introduced some Italian peasants in the costume of his 
own day into his celebrated picture of the " Adoration 
of the Magi ;" and Agostino Carracci, in his repre- 
sentation of " Tobias Anointing his Father's Eyes," 
supplied each of the two men with a pair of suspi- 
ciously modern-looking shoes. Nicholas Poussin, in 
his " Passage of the Red Sea," did not scruple to put 
some of the pursuing force into Roman armor such as 
was used in the days of Augustus, in spite of the now 
well-ascertained fact that the Egyptians of the Shepherd 
King period did not wear metallic armor of any kind. 
""There is in the National British Collection an anony- 
mous painting of " David Carrying the Head of Goli- 
ath." The work is of the Dutch school ; and that 
fact is very roughly brought to the mind of the spec- 
tator whose gaze, after dwelling for an instant on the 
principal figure, discovers in the background several 
comely and well-favored Hollanders, who, pipe in 
mouth, appear to be much interested in the scene be- 
fore them. The history of the Psalmist King, as told 
by the painters, is, indeed, very full of errors and 
anachronisms. Goliath, in one picture, wears no 
armor save a plumed helmet of palpably Grecian 
manufacture ; and David in another, regardless of the 
biblical text, is about to hurl a rough fragment of rock 



instead of a smooth pebble at the giant's head. In a 
third painting, which represents the subsequent tri- 
umph of the young hero, David is being received by 
Greek maidens in front of an Italian building sur- 
mounted by Venetian masts, while two pyramids in 
the background vainly do their best to lend harmony 
to the extraordinary tableau. Engravings of these 
marvellous compositions may be found in Newton's 
Bible, which was published in 1771. 

Abraham, also, has been shamefully treated by his 
illustrators. A Spanish artist is guilty of representing 
him as about to sacrifice Isaac with a pistol ; and the 
patriarch is almost invariably depicted as a man of 
not more than sixty, while his son poses as a youth in 
his teens. A very common error is the introduction 
of Italian architecture into Eastern scenes. Claude, 
for instance, in his " Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba," and Bono of Ferrara in his "Jerome in the 
Desert," do so ; and examples might easily be multi- 
plied. Claude, in his " Embarkation of St. Ursula," 
also introduces ships of the type in vogue in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century ; and Boccaccio Boc- 
caccino, in his " Procession to Calvary," fills up his 
background with a fine broad river covered with ship- 
ping, in fcce of the unchallenged fact that nothing of 
the sort exists within many miles of Jerusalem. 
Claude, in his " Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca," 
falls into much the same error, for he represents the 
ceremony as taking place in the immediate vicinity of a 
waterfall, in comparison with which Niagara itself must 
hide its diminished head and resign pre-eminence. 

The illustrations to the edition of the Bible already 
mentioned abound in various errors and anachronisms 
which are, comparatively speaking, but little known. 
It is not that the book is by any means rare, in the 
bibliographical sense of the term ; but it is so bulky, 
and withal so inconvenient for common use, that but 
few 'people ever take the trouble to look inside it. 
There is a picture of Solomon being anointed under 
the shadow of a pyramid quite as large as that of King 
Chephren ; and the destruction of the idol Dagon is 
elsewhere represented as occurring in a building very 
similar in appearance to St. Paul's Cathedral in Lon- 
don. David is seen singing before the Ark from a 
scroll conveniently held before him by a winged but 
legless cherub ; and the mendacious Sapphira is de- 
picted as dying in an open street. In a picture of the 
death of the lying prophet, the dead man wears a very 
elegant coat and trousers ; and in another of Elijah 
and the priests of Baal there is an altar, but no trace 
of any surrounding trench. Perhaps the most flagrant 
engraving in the collection is one of Daniel's dream, 
the four great beasts of which are chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that they in nowise agree with the descrip- 
tion of them contained in the text. But a picture of 
the finding of Moses is almost equally ridiculous, for 
it embraces a fine view of the Nile, and shows that 
ancient river to have been spanned by an excellent 
stone bridge of modern construction. Fortunately for 
the credit of the artists implicated, their names are 
suppressed ; but some, at least, of the engravings are 
known to have been executed after the designs of men 
of no mean reputation in their day. 

An apparently much-cherished idea among artists of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was that modern- 
shaped guitars and violins were in use in the lifetime 
of Christ. Illustrations to the point may be found in 
the works of Domenichino, Jean Belin, Cosimo Tura, 
and others. Chello della Puera gives us a picture of 
the Madonna pouring out some liquid from a richly- 
chased vessel suspiciously like a coffee-pot ; Luigi 
Cigoli represents the aged Simeon at the circumcision, 
in spectacles ; and Brughel, in an " Adoration of the 
Magi," introduces an Ethiopian in a surplice, booted 
and spurred, and about to present a model of a toler- 
ably modern man-of-war to the infant Christ. All 
these instances are too obviously ingenuous to require 
comment ; but one which occurs in an English prayer- 
book published during the reign of William and Mary- 
is so remarkably absurd as to suggest a doubt as to 



whether it was not the work of a deliberate wag. The 
parable of the mote and the beam is the subject of the 
illustration. From the eye of one man protrudes a 
huge bulk of timber, while from that of another falls 
a very respectable cascade. A second picture of the 
same date represents a pair of metal scales as falling 
from St. Paul's eyes upon the occasion of his recovery 
from blindness. Probably the twin curiosities owe 
their existence to a single creative brain and a single 
matter-of-fact pencil. 

In one of the churches at Bruges is a picture of the 
legendary marriage of Christ with St. Catherine of 
Siena. St. Dominic, in full canonicals, is performing 
the ceremony, and King David, negligently twanging 
his harp, is complacently looking on. Carlo Maratti, 
in an Annunciation, introduces a pair of scissors ; and 
an unknown artist, striving to represent the pool of 
Bethesda, paints an angel with something like a ship's 
topmast vigorously stirring the waters of a small pud- 
dle into foam. Pietro di Cortone, in a picture which 
is now in Paris, depicts with considerable success the 
meeting and reconciliation of Jacob and Laban in the 
mountains of Mesopotamia ; but the consistency of the 
composition is seriously imperilled by the distant ap- 
parition of a church-steeple. Nicholas Poussin's Del- 
uge, with boats, and St. Jerome with a parlor clock 
before him are very well known examples of artistic 
error ; and the picture of the red lobsters in the sea 
listening to the exhortations of Saint Anthony of Padua 
is scarcely less celebrated. But any frequenter of the 
great picture galleries of Europe must have over and 
over again remarked in the much vaunted works of the 
old masters as bad and even worse instances of care- 
lessness and ignorance. It is impossible to chronicle 
a tithe of them. We may congratulate ourselves that 
nowadays a painter who seeks to represent a scene in 
bygone ages studies the accessories of his subject as 
industriously as does the actor who is about to play 
Virginius or Sardanapalus. If he did not do so he 
would be laughed out of the field ; and the result is 
that, although we may not have many great artists, 
we at all events have a great number of pictures 
which truthfully and consistently represent the scenes 
and actions to which they are devoted. Raphael was 
content to paint his Eastern pictures at home amid 
the comforts of his own studio ; Holman Hunt, ere he 
sets to work upon an incident in the life of Christ, 
spends many months in the Holy Land upon the very 
spot, and amid the descendants of the very people he 
wishes to depict ; and the issue shows that the latter 
course is the only one which insures truth and realism 
in the result. Oscar Max. 



PREPARING PANELS FOR PAINTING. 



An excellent method of preparing paper tissues, 
wooden tablets, and the like, for the purposes of paint- 
ing, has been successfully employed in Germany by 
M. Dupays, of Nancy, the advantages being that in 
use of crayon or chalk the colors adhere better to the 
surface ; in water-color work the moisture is long 
retained, so that the color-tones remain unchanged 
during work, and in oil painting the colors easily mix, 
greatly facilitating the work of beginners. The proc- 
ess is thus described : One or two coats of size are 
first applied to remove porosity, then a thin layer of a 
paste of white lead (200 gr.) and boiled oil (50 gr.) is 
put on. After drying for half an hour, fine cotton 
dust is sprinkled on the surface from a sieve, and by 
striking the piece on the back, the fine cotton fibres 
are caused to rise, forming a velvet-like surface. The 
material is let dry two or three days, and brushed 
with a woollen brush, so as to depress the cotton some- 
what ; then a mixture of white lead (8 pts.), gold lac 
(1 pt.), spirits of turpentine (1 pt.), and starch (1 pt.) 
is applied. This is equally distributed by passage be- 
tween rollers with caoutchouc surface. The cotton 
particles are raised again with a fine brush of couch 
grass, and after two or three days' drying, the material 
is put in a bath of equal parts of alcohol and water, 



